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: The historical ideveindwent ana contemporary research 
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The roots of peer tutoring. can be traced throughout ancient history - for 
, fe % . & santer . . . \ . : zo 
° the phenomenon of children teaching other, children has occurred tHroughout recorded |. 
: a se . ; : . ~ . nr a” 
history and, unegubtedty ss before. Societies Nave instructed their young in the 
* wom Ny s- Pa a } = ~ 
Ss ia necessary' for the continuation of the society - if earlier’ times, these ‘ 
. tasks . focused on ‘the. snosiolegiead and survival needs. ‘More recently, with te 
formalized: systems of wWcwatiae the vouhe these ‘tasks have focused on the cognitive ©: 
ey te and affective demands of. society. on | ie ak : - 


’ . é 
Bateson has -described anverat. “einple" societies in which children are* 


deeseeren to assume familial resfonsibilities at an eae Their - responsibélisies 


as e 


include the "teaching of oer own bret in: the family. There is an expecta- 
tion that once a child is. sed and walling, he is aIso ready to assume responsi- = 


e “bality in the fanbty. Le ; e “ 


Gartner, Kohler & Ricssian. “dn a review of early references .to peer turor- 
“\ 


ing, noted oeveras discussions of the’ topic in preceding centuries. Of particular 


“interest: is the paeivanes to Yehn Comenius: whose first. work was published in the, a 
e “ » * : 
mid nineteenth century. Comenius reconmended that the ‘student wha wanted ‘to make: Sy 


? 


genuine academic progress should: ‘arrapge to ‘give lessons to others ona regular : or 
ts im - £m 


basis. Es supported this belief with the phrase ° - "He who teaches others, teaches 
? 


aN himself." - , ee ah the Br oy me 
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: During. this time period, Joseph Lancaster proposed a monitorial system “hs oa 


a Q “hereby children ftaught other. children in the senooias* Will tam Bentley Fowle 


| 
| 


"provi ed educational thebry coy support the thonitorjal system. He believed that ' 


so ee taught pines children were in a better position to’ ‘Iearn chenselved, 

. : . - | 

for they were’ ‘reviewing materials as ‘opposed to meuonisiug- then: He aise felt i 
: . ; 


, . PD : . . 5 . : o 
_that children could-e’ bettgr, teachers than‘adults; for. they were more likely ail 


‘to oie denperantea a with ne partner, Anderstand fecilags: and recognize 


a. 
The ideas of thesé educators were head by other American educators, who 
o P > ] S . ay \ 
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be : : os Nee 
were limited by thé economics of ,teacher hiring. -When one teacher was hired .to ie oe 


ae capacities. Fowle labeled this teaching. sete "learner focused." ; 


« 


educate the children of an entire towh, ‘the teachen often would rely on students Re 
m. zit to react others. . Bt = | f Re “oe : 
Lippett & Lohman were pes the first to puet ee studies on peer rueorsne 


‘projects in educational errs In the early 1960" on the Lippetts préated * oe 


Beveral ponaE TES projects designed’ to pe the acadenjo needs of. students. These ‘ 
f ( lie 
early’ projects were primarily cross-age in fotus — junior and Senior, High School 


cf studenta tutored. sehementety school students. | An additional phojedt was Wik a 


= a ‘ . ; a % 
> ina camp setting. = ae % mae : A”. = 
’ Bg i . ‘ ; & i Be ye : 
These Programs | were based on, severa assumptions: « . 


can be used ‘in ‘an “educational context wher ee arostrained Bee) g sncongtace % oor: 


. 


“ae | : a e i: . : ae ae \ a 
“ behaviors. ~ % : er Ae oe 0 SENS 
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: work on peer -relationship — | ae er aes ta i! ; . ce 
So 3. Tuters axe learning Sibert ste wee thogoughly than they might in the . x 
x regular classroom setting. " is | x * on ; : A 7 we = a 

eo ze y 4y Tntors, through their efforts, tain, be mote catenin of. bhejr. academic. = 


» skills, affective erica and interpersonal, competencies. % [. 


. ; The ‘results of ‘these ‘Studies were quite positive, -Lippett § Le 
7 : . .. 
" teported siities of. both tutor and. tutee, ‘along eorecey dimen folle 
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coe 3° 


participation in a tutorial program. , Tytees increased scores on academic ; 


‘interest ‘and motivation. | Tutors were better anne to work with other Biases and 
a e 


. oe 
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had a more positive attitude towards school. ° ar ne . m 
: 1 Saad . “ ‘- i . : # . ° 
: ~s Gartnet, Kohler & Reissman; extrgpolated from this‘data five types of \ 
: - children who seemed - to benefit from tutorial Programs. , ‘The children benefitting a 


most were thgse who had: a), experienéed previous ae in peer relationsites, 
b) “pabies" in families, re eidesk” eo cten: d) children who had not had ‘ 


. experiences in 2 workipg with others on an equal footing, and a) students who had 
, ’ 


, “never worked: with an eiaee, sameé~sex cpitd. In common’ Smang these five types of. ° 
oe - it 
Noe _childzert was the lack ‘of previous, weaned successful ° cqntact ens peers. > 
aia ee ~ These early studies were focused prinar ily oe affective rather, ‘than, a 
ee academic variables - there was s.little emphasis ot BEOvenS the effectiveness of + - : 


a ‘ 


specific tuto ial téchniques. It seemed quite. sticcessful and soon larger tutoring ’ 


“a 


a ed prodiccs wel weffe developed and fuplemented. : et a : : 


™“ ° - one ch ptogram, Mobilization for Youth, began an New York in oe early . 


2) 1900's, In this projedt, black and Puerto Rican igh-actoal students tutored. . 


‘* 6th and’ Sth gra e gtudent's’ in Peadtas. skills.- Cloward’ reported that both tutor: 


y 
ificant progress in reading achievement ~ tutors gained 3. ‘4, 


c 
iy 


ty. in ene seven manths: of. the sessiéns.. ‘Inferring from oa 


s . . to. 
gains did not transfer’ back ‘to the\classroon., 


‘ . ot‘ at ba 6 


buth was a tutoring: program snvolving ‘high sctiool are 
* "RR: § 


\S . ,. 


ts and tutee made si 
years, in reading abi 


aa - subsequent grades; the 


Youth Tutoring 


a ae level. in aa. These’students were paid to teach youriger,. ceg-cntnind 
fa of ; P 
children «in “ghetto” schools. This arogran is now / operating in mare than 400 , : 


F aie in schodls and social service agencies. The successful implementation’ of | 
- ‘ ' = foo 
Pad this program is built on - four fundamental. -Fequirenents®, pes ee: 


we . . . ; ot Se : -. 
a. oa carefully, developed internship Program with refresher workshops 
; Mas A ag ; 


for tutofs, administrators, supervisors and ‘gehet personnel, : ; 

b. the winning of a er comni titent to the toads on bie ‘part of 

administrators, : +: a af Ne : 

é c. the peel tneae of. a 1 specific person ‘who wil have as his major 7 
° / 


‘responsibility the Cabryens: out .of the aa aes the local Level; and 


As the encoukagemené of flexible modification ‘of the Youeh Tugering =) ( 
; ‘ / cs, \ 
Yo design: to Gas it applicable to Sudevete Yocal coiditions. . 
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ace ga eeeucel gains#in reading. scokes; however, more’ important were 


the gains “in ‘interest ox academic tasks th t the tutors developed as es ames 
/ooked" into the tutor role. / - 7 7 = ay - 
we . 7 . / a ¥ “ co 
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Vv . ; 
tutors were underachieving junior high school students who returned to their | 


. 
. . ‘ 


; ad c / - . . . , 
Several variations of the ‘program we ,in the St. Louis program, the e- 


4 ’ * 


va i 
‘former elementary schools to cutow younger ‘children. Gartner &. Reissman report 


‘thac placing their underachievi * tutors: oe the school chev formerly ‘attended aid 


ef much to Petntorne then. Teachers siuienenberes ‘these students as discipline 


. _ 
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‘problems saw them in‘a diff ent light. : 
. 8 : ' : 
In CHeveland, fathe less boys were used’ as tutors in order coer ehey a oe _ 
night form Dieta with: younger boys who were also pace ted 7 ‘the —* 


. . . . 
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"ésaruptive” fig ir as tutots wee grade. Students. ‘The “tutors made ae 


; a . > 
bs no negative, self-fulfilling provities. Eveftyone. is’ expected Rog teartn, 
; y o ‘e ; 7“ 


: ' The Eath One Teach One ‘program, condugted in Yonkers, a was schocl-wide 


2 -e r . 
in scope. ‘Students yere both ‘tutored ‘and. received tutoring throughout most. of the 


day. The goals of sie program were foth affective “and. academic. They ‘included + 
increases in clasSroom sills, iaproveuenes in self-concept” and self- -esteem, vs 
imprevements in peer relationships, ahd improvements in. individualized atrentl gl 
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. to the needs: oF students: The sogeurch ‘Findings were quite positive -- the 


oN ev ‘ a 


. 


* initially shy, withdrawn child became more active in peer geticlouehtse after. 


- wees tutor. Children ‘were. able to learn through tytoring, and to become 
more encouraged in their a cee to perform academically - . . : 


-, Another PrOeram, -sponsoyed by the Hunt¢y College in New York City. involved 


education euideats tutoring 10-year olds; -and these 10-year olds wee ee 74° ° 


year olds. The program was siecess tui with four major‘benefits resulting :. two 4 


sets of students were receiving tutorial} Seon cence: the self-esteem of the | 
, oe \ u 
10-year olds «who ‘seiyed™ as tutors increased due to Hele ability to” experience 


success. in a learnia environment } : the regul teacher’ s work iad was reduced; 
: on 


~ 


the college students weré provided the opportunity to observe a practical Pfarning ' 


| oe situation. - With this background, the students would heve a more reality-based 
a 


j ; : . C 

ns Sate grasp ‘on the dynamics of learning aréengemests. ; : Y a 
e ‘y ‘ 4 « 
Ellison and, his ‘colleagues at the University of Indiana published two 


° 


studies in the 1960" s on the programed tutoring approach. He differehtiated 


~ 


DS : siProgrammee ‘eutoring from aieected tutoring. In ‘these studies; ates ed tutor- \ 


ee are ing implied a. set of activities and materials chee were structured so that , 


. * © { 


person: of average academ}¢c hckground co¥id conduct a ‘tutorial session with a ae WW 


’ 


student. Programmed tutering, on the other hand, involves: close. donerel ‘the . 


behavior of both ‘tutor. and tutee.’ "Very strict guidelines are set for’ both 1 manner 


of teaching as well as content. of the otha. What is to. be “taughe. is shecitits, 


. 


+ * ‘e : 7 ; , . : . NN 


A, as well as is the manrier-in‘waich materials S¥e to be presented. The tutors in 
’ - the Ellson progrfa were ‘well-trained in the specifics of work setccnmes 
ao - The major Cindines dn ee studies endorse the potential of thé programmed 
tutoring approach, as well as provide information on ‘the potential weaknesses of 
the directed goseaach “in ‘this SEnAy dir sped tutoring had no cceatait! Sgtgi 


cant impact on the Tena aghievenene of the studentg¥ Students at all oo aoe 


‘ability levels benefited from the programmed- tutoring. Ellson maintained that +... 
1G ° ° 7 ' s . ad : Boe Gets 
for _any type of eres to be effective, it had. to be held in conjunction with 


a ‘strong @lausroon srostan: in the same subject .area. . 


ee . - . 
‘, 


Ellson’ ‘proposed that the programmed approach had many advantages over 
other types of tutoring. It can ‘be taught - quickly to voluntear adults; ‘and, _ ‘ 


a ‘ because materials are-highly structured, there can be little variatipn in the. 


manner in which materials Pe geen to learners. The type of structure given 
“e @ ~ . 


to, materials in prograsfied | tutoring *< can be examined in the peee artiole listed . "a 
in the bibliography. ; ‘ -t 


Recent studies in peer tutoring have been conducted with pons yey every 


“comb inaeion of cross “grade and age Salrings, sae with innumerable variations of as. 
v ‘ 


- eae factors. Additional’ etue tee have javestiggted the effect of the tutor's 


e ~ 


achievement pod ‘intellectual level on the outcome of conse sessions. 


‘Gartner & Colleagues habe placed peer tutoring within ¢ a ee continuum a 


e- ‘ i 
of cvivities in which student. pele other students in the classroom. These 
€ 9° ae 
Es _ Bhvestigators reported obseryins ‘one-to-one interactioys petwpen children in the , if 


: classroon, ‘children working as "big brother” and “big sister" to other studengs, 


" peer tutorial dn intent. - 


o { 

of *their peers. All of these can be described 
.’ 

Teachers profit fron” thf ieroductton of tutors ina ‘yariety of ways = = 


as can be ezenne? from: references in :the literature, The cladsroom teacher ah Vitals 
a) * _* es © 


freed to. work’ _as a manager of learning. in- Ene -¢lassroom by assigning certain» 


x 


v : “A : F, Z : it e 
SeudeneS the responsibility of re poe Oecpea, Renee ce nae other ' 


students. cértner, TE. al. (1961) wrote that the teacher | can” use a extra time , 


to sik lessons, ‘tot consult with other: staff on instructional “matters, and to 
- ~~ ¢ . 


. ‘program natérials for future tutorial sessions. 
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Benerite onthe tutor can be extensive. Tn fact, certain educators” 


Na ” ; a . : v 


° “believe that benefits fer the tutdr can ey importance bphefits for the | . 
. id re . * o 


é ° 


é . ote being tutored. For the Puce the child receives increased individual’ 
we, attention, gteates closeness: and contact with the instructional agent, more. LY. 
a : imeddace and frequent ‘feedback on performance, ana a peer model to emulate. a 
até _ This ‘modeling factor i may be one, of bie most powerful change-inducing factors in - 

: “the ae tutorial model. Children are able 6 observe another student who ° 
remains focused ie the academic’ eae eee approaches the. learning of” materials ao 
= in 4 ‘sai and compafént manner, and who ig. interested in helping the tutee learn. ; 
The child péing tutored and observing the’ tutor should’ be abte to ofasp, the. ¥ 

a inetryetiinal somponert of the ‘tutoring and to acquire the learning Bahaw rs of | 

pant . _ the partner. These skilis can bh transferred to the regular classroom, te-enable ° 
: the ° tutep to experience greater seadenic nceaae | | 

- i: ae The chikd may be’ more oo ithe. peer tutor, and thus better able to ey 
a Se condpntrate on learning materials# A number, of studies support this contention. *¢ 


's Gains experienced by the chiidret being catered: have been reported to 


“te 
, ' ‘transfer to the reguiax classroom. (Gaztner, -ef. al., 1971). a 
. re ‘ . 
; Gain ns nin self-concept also. have bead repekte® for. tuteeg who bade 


j é . 


. ~~ : recently complecad a tutorial. ‘program. Ross (1972), “in a program that required 
. ; 7 ‘ € Res 
in students labeled "disadvantaged” to tutar similarly classified stujenes. Seerthd : 
3a 
that gains in reading” scores and self-concept followed a semester long program og 
° OF peer tutoring. ‘Greatest gains were vexperieared by ‘tutors who had themselves ; hited 
ee a ne o 1 & : rf oan . 


- ° ‘ 3 
been tutees in previous senesters, and, ney their tutees. Qverall, students made 


. 


better reading and self-concept gains when acting as tutors than when acting as 
| |. tuttees. pe es 2 ie eee. ee a : . 
: : * : A : 7 . pte eG : . ys 2 
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A. The Lippett & Lohman Projects 


7 L. Focus .oh affective rather than academic variables — 
some assumptions ‘made: ’ : 


7.8% a. ‘Younger. children seven’: model behaviors of older : m 
eee 8 children 
= =, ' b. ‘Tutors are likewise affected by the adult support. 
ae team 


¢. Tutors learn materials more thoroughly ; 
d. Tutors, through their work, can become more certain 
os ; of. acodeat’ skills oie incenbersousl competencies 


2. Five types of children who benefit from tutorial programs 


~& ag, ‘Those who havd experienced previous failures in : 
- . oe ‘relating to pears . oe ie 7 
ae b.- "Babies" in f ies: 
oe - “Os c. Oldest children ' 


d. Children without experience in okie with others” . ak 
“on an equal footing 8 7 

. : oo e. Students who have: never ‘worked with an older, same-sex, 
a . + 8 child . a s 


B. Mobilization for Youth 4 : Sie 


C. Youth Tutoring Youth -' 


‘ C. Benefits for Tutors and Tutees 
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Li: Successful ini Veneneaeion of program built upon: four 
requirements: ; ; 3 : 2 


e 


‘ “a. Carefully.developed internship program with refresher , 


: workshops: : 
b. Winning a solid commitment to progtam on the part \of 
administrators’ 


c. Assignment of one persen who will -be primarily ’ 

‘ responsible for Program at the loeal level = 

d. Encouragement of flexible adaptations of modé1 to 
meet Vocal needs 


_ 2. Vardations of Youth Tutoring Youth programs 


€ C4 e . 
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D. Other Peer Tutoring Studies 


Ill. Programmed Tutoring vs. Directed Tutoring ; ‘ : 
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IV, Recent Peer Tutoring Studies 
A. Moverient into Broader isis of ‘hekivicy 


B. Benefits for Teachers’. 


D. Same-age Tutoring Studies 
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